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Again I must put off my Sermon to the good Methodists. There 
will be time for that, when the affair of the Queen is a little more 


settled. 





TO THE 


PEOPLE OF MIDDLETON, 
LANCASHIRE. 


Difficulty upon Difficulty ; In- 


trigue upon Intrigue ; Trick 


stated it. You say, that Mr. 
Harboard, son [brother he is] 
of Lord Suffield, and a Member 
of Parliament, who has a great 
deal of property near Middle- 
ton, came to his place there some 
‘time back, wished to have, and 


‘had, an interview with the lead- 





upon Trick ; or, the Crisis of | ing Reformers, told them that 


the Queen’s Affairs. 


Loudon, Nov, 2, 1520. 
My Frienps, 

A Letter, which I received 
from you some little time back, 
informed me, that you had for- 
warded an Address to her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen, through the 
hands of Major Cartwright, to 
be presented by that gentleman, 
Mr. Wooler and myself. Owing 
to a mistake as to time, I was 
not present at the presenting 
of your excellent Address ; but, I 
beg you to consider me as duly 
sensible of the honour you did 
me, and as having been present 
in heart and soul, though not in 
person. You inform me, at the 
same time, of a circumstance, on 
which it may be useful to offer 
you some remarks, after I have 


|he was strongly attached to the 
| cause of Reform, and, after ex- 
| pressing the lively interest he 
felt in the well-being of the 
|people of Middleton, left an im- 
pression upon their minds, that 
he must be sincere! That, there- 
fore, when your Address was 
ready, you wrote to this sincere 
gentleman, requesting him to 
| present it in company with Ma- 
jor Cartwright, Dr. Lushington, 
and me. That, at the end ofa 
fortnight, this sincere Reformer, 
wrote you word, that he had no 
objection to present the Address 
unaccompanied by any one ; or, 
with his friend, Dr. Lushington, 
or any other respectable gentle- 
man; but that he would have no- 
thing to do with the Major or me. 
And, you add, that, considering 


the great benefit you had derived 
2 2Z 
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1059 To THE PEoPpLe 


from my writings, you resolved, 
that I should be amongst the 
presenters of your Address, 
which you, therefore, sent to the 
Major, to be presented by him, 
Mr. Wooler and me. 

In return for this mark of your 
friendship and respect, | address 
to you this Letter on the zn- 
trigues and tricks that are now 
going on upon this theatre of 
matchless plots and conspiracies. 
But, before 1 proceed to my 
main subject, let me trouble you 
with a few words about this 
Harboard, whose name is Ed- 
ward, and not John, who is the 
brother and heir apparent of 
Lord Suffield, and not his son, 
and who is a member for the 
rotten borough of Shaftesbury. 
You have probably read the 
“ Peepat the Peers.’ A com- 
panion-piece to it, entitled the 
“« Links of the Lower House,” 
is preparing for the press ; and, 
when you get that, you will 
find this sincere Reformer to 
stand as follows: — “ HAR- 
“ BOARD, Edward, (Shaftes- 
“ bury.) Brother and heir appa- 
“ rent of Lord Suffield, who is 
‘‘ brother-in-law of Lord Cas- 
“ tlereagh. He is himself son- 
*‘n-law of Lord Vernon. He is 
thus closely linked to the fami- 
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“and Buckinghamshire, and 
“ more distantly, to that of Cam- 
“ den, Hertford, and many 
‘“* others ; andis related directly 
“or collaterally, to nearly a 
“hundred place and pension 
“ people; all of whom, with 
‘their immense receipts, see in 
“‘ Peep at Peers.” 

Now, my friends, is it pessi- 
ble, that you could look upon 
such a man as a sincere friend 
of that reform, which you must 
know would not leave to all 
these families one single penny 
a year of all the money that they 
receive out of the taxes, and 
which, if you do not know it, 
this Harboard certaiily did ! 
Could you think it possable, that 
this man’s very soul would not 
sink within him, at the bare 
thought, not of co-operating 
with me, but even at that of 
seeing me, or at hearing the 
sound of my voice? Do not 
complain of his delay in answer- 
ing your letter; for, I dare say, 
it required the fortnight to cure 
the ague-fit and the curdling o! 
blood occasioned by your appli- 
cation, The halcyon days, which 
dreamers have so long promised 
the world, may, at last arrive. 
When those days come, the fox 
may be friends with the sheep- 





“ lies of Vernon, Londonderry, 





dog, the rat may legitimately 
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lap with the cat; but even a 
millenium would not make such 
a man as Hiarboard cease -to 
dread, to hate and to shun a 
radical reformer ! 

Pray, be cured of this ridicu- 
lous hope of uniting things so 
opposite and so hostile in their 
very nature and essence. Pray, 
be cured of this lingering de- 
ference for rank and opulence. 
Pray cease to be votaries at the 
shrine of arrogance and inso- 
lence. We far,and very far in- 
deed, surpass in talent, and in 
every virtue, those who call us 
the “ Lower Orders.”’ Let us 
not, then, basely abandon our 
own superiority. The Cate- 
chism teaches us “ to order our- 
“selves lowly and reverendly 
“to all our betters.’ This is 
very right, indeed; it is a pre- 
cept which we always ought to 
bear in mind ; I always bear it in 
mind, and obey it most religious- 
ly ; but then another part of my 
duty is to endeavour to ascer- 
tain who are my betters. And, 
in my endeavours in this way, I 
am to be. guided, to be sure, by 
those principles, which God has 
given us for our guide... He-has 
never told us that goodness, that 
Supertor goodness; that that 
which makes one man the better 


ed upon one man by the breath 
of another man, and sometimes 
bestowed from mere caprice or 
for some quality in the receiver, 
which would deserve censure 
and contempt in place of ap- 
plause and honour. It is not 
this which God has told us 
makes one man the better of ano- 
ther. Neither is it wealth; that 
is to say, the possession of money 
or of lands; it is not this pos- 
session that makes one man the 
better ofanother. Am I, or are 
you, to regard a rich stock-job- 
ber, who has acquired all his 
wealth by a constant violation 
of the law ; or are we to regard 
a West Indiaslave-holder,whose 
means of voluptuous living are 
obtained by his negroe driver’s 
lash; are we to regard such 
men as these as being our bet- 
ters? We are to regard as our 
betters those and those only 
who are distinguished and who 
are actually placed above us by 
their superior talents, and by the 
great use which they make of 
those talents for the good of the 
people at large. Towards such 
men, it becomes us to order our- 
selves lowly and reverendly. 

But, it is servility, it is slavish- 

hess, it is baseness, it is almost 

impiety and blasphemy for us to 





of another man, is rank bestow- 


acknowledge as our bellerg, those 
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1068 To THE PEOPLE 


who have nothing to recommend 
them but their titles or their 
money. You are kind enough 
to say that you have derived 
great benefit from my writings ; 
and, I hope, therefore, that you 
will pay attention to what I 
have here said. You have seen 
me prove over and over again, 
the want of talent, the want of 
learning, the gross ignorance of 
those who have the arrogance 
to pretend that they are our bet- 
ters. For God’s sake, then, 
break yourselves at once, of the 
vicious habit of paying any thing 
like respect to this description of 
persons, Suffer not hat or tongue 
to move in complaisance to- 
wards them. Look upon them 
as beneath you; for, until you 
can do this, and do it upon all 
occasions, too, you are wholly 
unworthy of political freedom 
or civil happiness. Be sure to 
neglect no opportunity of read- 
ing. .This is the way to make 
yourselves the masters of the ar- 
rogant and insolent tribe; and 
that this is the great source of 
their dahger is manifest enough j 
from the infinite pains they take 
and incessant anxiety they 
discover, to put a stop to it. 
That which they fear must be 
good for us; therefore, once 





more, I pray you, read every 
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thing you can get at upon the 
subject of politics and public 
matters of every description. 
Neglect not the affairs of the 
next world; but be sure to at- 
tend to what is passing in this: 
to every thing in it affecting 
your interests and those of your 
children; for it never can have 
been the will of God that any 
part of his creatures should be 
exposed to the lash. of slavery 
or the pinchings of starvation. 
He who, in his abundant com- 
passion and care of his creatures 
expressly ordered that the ox 
should not be muzzled while he 
was treading out the corn; he 
who thus ordained that even 
the animal, while at work upon 
the crop; should have a share in 
consuming it; he, be you well 
assured, never intended that the 
labourer and the artizan, who 
provide all the food, raiment, 
and dwellings of a nation, should 
pine out their lives upon 4 half 
or a quarter supply of those 
things which are the products 
of their labour. 

Having now, I hope, made 4 
suitable use of the information 
which you have given me with 
regard to the conduct of this 
HarsBoarp, I shall proceed 1 
lay before .you some informa- 
tion of what is passing, and o! 
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what I think is about to pass, 
with regard to her Majesty, the 
Queen, who, it appears to me, 
is now in the crisis of her af- 
fairs. 

In the first place, 1 am of 
opinion that a Bill will pass the 
House of Lords, and that it will 
pass the House of Commonsalso. 
My opinions are not at all chang- 
ed with regard to the innocence 
of the Queen, which I believe to 
be as perfect as innocence can 
be. Yet,her own lawyers have 
left her case in so imperfect and 
suspicious a state; the thing 
called their summing up has 
been so feeble, so full of trick 
and contrivance ; it has been so 
childish, so perfectly babyish in 
iis declamatory parts; so dis- 
jointed and weak in point of 
statement; so inconclusive in 
point ofargument; so tricky and 
so shuffling all through; and 
has been followed by such per- 
severance, such patient digging 
into the case, such talent, zeal 
and spirit, by the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, that, as the 
case now lies before the House 
of Lords, it is impossible for 
any man to say that there does 
hot exist a plausible pretence 
for passing the Bill. 

In my last Register, 1 clearly 
showed the negligence of the 





Queen’s Jawyers with regard to 
the scenes on board the polacre. 
Those scenes, with regard to 
which the adversary was fully 
sustained by the Queen’s own 
witnesses. Those scenes, toge- 
ther with the absence of Ber- 
gami: those two points, wholly 
undeniable in point of bare fact: 
those two pcints, and those two 
points only, were the case of 
the prosecutors. The former of 
the two, was not only not bat- 
tered down, but was left con- 
firmed by the Queen’s own wit- 
nesses, and left unexplained, 
unreconciled with an absence 
of all guilt, by the summing up 
of her lawyers. The second 
point, namely, the absence of 
Bergam:, needed but to be 
stated by the prosecutor’s coun- 
sel. It was matter of public 
notoriety. It was a _ circum- 
stance, which, from the begin- 
ning; from the hour of the 
Queen’s arrival, struck ene as 
something that would weigh 
heavily against her. But, why 
need I allude to whatI then 
thought about this matter, when 
I could refer to my public writ- 
ings, at the time, in which writ- 
ings I insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of Bergami’s coming 
over, We now see what use 
has been made of the absence of 
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this gentleman. I pointed out, 
in,my last Register, the use that 
would be made of it. I was 


writing.on the Friday, and, as, 


near asl can calculate, the At- 
torney-General -was speaking 
of this. very matter; he was 
making this very use of. that 
cireumstance, during the same 
hour that I was putting upon 
paper my opinion that he. would 
make such use of it! 

_ It was too. important a thing’ 
to, be overlooked by either At- 
torney or Solicitor-General. 
The first stuck his claws into it 
and. tore it about pretty decent- 
ly. The last made still. more 
of it.) He regarded it as a cir- 
cumstance of such weight as_ to 
be reserved for the close of his 
speech, It was the last great 
circumstance that he put for- 
ward; and he laid it before’ his 
hearers in such a way as to com- 
pel them io pay attention to it: 
‘* Need he call their Lordships’ 
“< attention to what he had men- 
“tioned before, that there was 
‘one individual, who might 
‘¢ have been called to their Lord- 
‘< ships’ bar, to: give evidence 
‘‘ tomegative this conclusion, if 
‘* it could be negatived? If this 
‘* person would plédge his soul; 
‘“if he would deny that there 


“ would) submit to-a eross-ex- 
* amination, and show that he 
“ was merely what. he was as- 
** serted to be,.an humble, duti- 
* ful, obedient and respecifal 
‘‘servant; he knew not that 
“ there was any thing 80 incon- 
“« treverteble in the facts of the 
** case ag to stand this denial. 
“If he was: a man. without 
“ blemish and without imputa- 
‘« tion on his charaeter, his testi- 
“ mony might have some weight. 
“ He came towards this coun- 
try, but his courage failed. 
‘* Her Royal Highness put him 
‘« into one of her carriages at St. 
“ Omers, (a carriage bearing 
‘ probably the Royal arms, and 
“ he departed, not darmg to ac- 
“ company his Royal mistress 
“ to the shores of England. His 
‘sister. came here; ' Vassali 
“ came hither; buthe did not 
“dare to appear on the shore 
“of England. This ‘was said 
“ to be the first) time within the 
‘ memory of man that-any thing 
“ $0 extravagant’ as. this-—the 
‘ most monstrous part of these 
“ extraordinary proceedings Wes 
« @ver' proposed!’ His learved 
friends, who had learning and 
‘6 understanding » beyond vany 
* thing he could deséribe; were, 
“« he should: satisfy their ‘Lord- 





“was. .any intercourse, if he 





“ ships, mistaken in» this parti- 
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«cular. There was a recent 
“oecasion in which such a wit- 
“ness had been examined at 
“this very bar. He should 
«like tosee this man cross-ex- 
“ amined, and if he would swear 
‘ positively respecting the fact, 
“if on cross-examination he be- 
“trayed no instance of false- 
“ hood, he (the Solicitor-Gene- 
“ ral) did not know that there 
“ were facts sworn to of a na- 
“ture to outweigh his postiive 
“ evidence. Whatever was the 
“ cause of Bergami’s absence, it 
“was manifest, that there was 
“not good faith on the other 
‘“‘ side, or he would be put to 
“the bar. As he was not, the 
“case was so clearly demon- 
“ strated, so’ free from doubt, 
“that they could not, for a mo- 
“ ment, hesitate about it.’’ 
This reasoning is wholly with- 
out an answer. It rests upon 
the evidence of no perjured wit- 
ness: it rests upon a notorious 
and undeniable fact. Why, 
then, was Bergami not placed 
within the reach of the court ? 
It is said, that as to Schiavini, 
the Countess Oldi, and others, 
that they'might have been got 
at and bribed by the prosecutors ; 
but allow it to be possible for 
countless thillions to bribe Bet- 


the Queen, and you must regard 
him, not as a faithful servant 
worthy of so many and such 
great favours, but as the great- 
est monster, as the most diabo- 
lical wretch that ever disgraced 
the human form. He was a 
witness of whom no doubt could 
be entertained; and, if I could 
believe that he was kept away 
from the bar and even kept out 
of England at her Majesty’s re- 
quest, I should have no hesita- 
tion in the world in declaring 
that request the strongest pre- 
sumption of conscious - guilt. 
But I am perfectly satisfied that 
he has been kept away by the 
advice of the lawyers. I am 
perfectly satisfied of this; and 
though it is now too late to bring 
the proof of it before the House 
of Lords, it is by no means too 
late to bring the Baron here ; 
and especially if there should be 
an opportunity of producing 
him before the House of Com- 
mons. , 

However, «as the case now 
lies before the House of Lords, 
owing to the negligence on the 
part of the Queen’s lawyers ;. or 
owing to their want of talent 
and skill, there exists a usi- 
‘ble pretence for passing t je Bill 


¢ 


‘in’ some shape or “other 5 ‘and, 





gami to give false witness against 





‘therefore, Iwill now turn your 
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1071 To THE PEOPLE 


attention to what appears to be 
passing in what is commonly 
called, in the parliamentary 
slang, ‘“ out of doors.” 

It appears to me, if I judge 
from circumstances that make 
their public appearance, that for 
some time past, an opinion has 
been entertained at Branden- 
burgh-house, that the Bill would 
not pass; and that it was very 
desirable not to do any thing 
that should tend to irritate any 
of those on whom the passing 
of the Bill at all depended. 
This is merely a conjecture of 
my own, founded on the cir- 
cumstances which I will now 
state to you. In the first place, 
the Queen has, of late, been 
induced to slacken her fire in 
her answers to addresses. Those 
answers have been less _per- 
sonal, less hostile, less pointed, 
and rather of a conciliating cast. 
So much has_ not been said 
about a selfish faction, about 
conspiracy, subornation, per- 
jury and tyranny. The Queen’s 
cause has been kept more dis- 
tinct from that of the people ; 
abstract propositions have sup- 
plied the place of more practi- 
cal matter. And, particularly, 
the judges have been spared ; 
nay, a part of them have been 
positively praised ; and, which 
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was the most striking symptom 
of all, her Majesty’s lawyers 
have come in for a share of the 
applause, which has fast come 
on to supplant the language of 
reproach. 

In the next place, her Ma- 
jesty appears to have adopted, 
all at once, a system of seclu- 
sion. She has not, let it be ob- 
served, even left her dwelling- 
house, as far as the public have 
been informed, since the close 
of the evidence against her, 
whichis now about seven weeks. 
This was a singular change in 
her manner of acting, and, as 
actions have their rise in the 
mind, it is to be wilfully blind 
not to suppose that there must 
have been a change equally im- 
portant in her way of think- 
ing; in her views and inten- 
tions. 

An alteration also took place 
with regard to the times of 
receiving addresses, From an 
every-day’s readiness to receive 
the testimonials of the people's 
attachment. and zeal, her Ma- 
jesty reduced the times of Te- 
lception to once in the week. 
There appears to have been 
no motive for this, other than 
thatof showing that her Majesty 
was not over eagefito avail her- 





self of the people’s support. 
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Lastly, comes the dry, caus- 
tic, abrupt, impolite, uncivil, 
nay, even rude, notification 
from the ‘‘ Vice Chamberlains,”’ 
Mr. Keppel Craven and Sir Wm. 
Gell, which could have been 
put upon paper by nobody but 
men half Italianised as to taste 
and manners, and which a- 
mounted to neither more nor 
less than a declaration, that the 
Queen wished to make it known 
that she desired to have no 
more communication with the 
people. This was conclusive 
with me; and there was, be- 
sides, in it, that word ‘“‘ Vece,’’ 
which meant a great deal more 
than these gentlemen thought 
the public would perceive ; but 
which has not escaped the 
pointed elucidation of those 
two sharp-eyed and_ sharp- 
tongued gentlemen, the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General. 

Now, though Lam quite sa- 
tisfied that all these manoeuvres 
have been the work of other 
persons ; though I am quite sa- 
tisfied that the real friends of 
her Majesty, those who went to 
meet her, and have had no other 
object in view than that of :se- 
curing to her the enjoyment of 
her rights, her honour, and her 
happiness ; though 1 am quite 
certain that they have had no 





hand in these manoeuvres ; and 
that her Majesty’s own unsus- 
pecting and generous nature 
has induced her to yield to the 
councils of others; though I ac- 
quit her real friends and her of all 
blame ; still, I must regard all 
these concurrent circumstances as 
amounting to a proof of an opi- 
nion that the Bill might be pre- 
vented from passing by these 
timely acts of concession, or, 
at least, of conciliation. 

Little, alas! did the new 
counsellors of Brandenburgh- 
house know of the character 
of the enemies that her Ma- 
jesty had to contend with! 
When did they retract? When 
were they softened by. attempts 
at conciliation? When did 
they draw back, except from 
an enemy with a bold front? 
The Queen’s new counsellors 
should have looked at Spain 
and Portugal: they would have 
there seen the altitude to be taken 
by those who have to deal with 
enemies like those of the Queen. 
But, has not her Majesty her- 
self had experience enough ? 
Has not she seen and felt too 
enough of the effects of :at- 
tempts to conciliate? Such at- 
tempts she made; forbearance 
she ‘tried in 1897, in 1812, -in 
1813, in 1814; and the ‘fruit, 
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the ripe fruit of all her series of 
forbearances, will now be a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties stuck 
upon her for the remainder of 
her life; and that, too, you will 
observe, only through the means 
of the forbearance now prac- 
tised by her lawyers, and the 
forbearance which she has now 
been advised to put in practice 
herself. 

Such, it appears to me, have 
been the motives for the change 
of conduct which I have above 
described ; and this change of 
conduct, it will be very soon 
seen, will, to say the least of 
it, have totally failed of what 
appears to me to have been its 
grand object. A Bill will as- 
suredly pass ; and, though this 
Bill may be greatly modified, i 
shall be very much mistaken, if 
it will not be, with regard to 
her Majesty, full as injurious as 
if it were passed, divorce clause 
and all. The actual adultery 
has not been proved; but 
enough has been proved, by the 
Queen’s witnesses themselves, 
aud left in such a_ miserable 
state by her lawyers, as to af- 


ford, ds I said before, a plausi- 
ble pretence for passing a Bill 


of degradation, and to remove 


lawyers had all their means 
completely in their power. 

I am, therefere, of opinion, 
that a Bill will pass, enacting 
the degradation of the Queen 
from her rank as Queen. But 
this would not only leave a deep 
stigma upon the King. It would 
not only be saying, she is fit to 
continue to be your wife, though 
she is not fit to be at the head 
of the women of England; it 
would not only be saying this 
to the King, but it would be to 
leave him-exposed to all the 
claims of a wife, on the part of 
the Queen. For, though such 
an act would un-Queen her, it 
would not un-wife her; and she 
would retain the right of coha- 
biting with her husband ; that 
is to say, of going to, and living 
in, any palace, mansion, house, 
er building, in which he was 
residing, or in which he usually 
resided. How a wife can tor- 
ment a husband in this way, aPy 


yellow-stockinged and miser- 


able dog may find out in a minute 
by going to Doctors’ Commons. 
To leave his Majesty in this 
state is’ impossible ; and, there- 
fore, the act of degradation 
must also take from the Queen 
the right of cohabitaticn. Then 
there must be a separate man 





which pretence the Queen’s 


tenance ; and it is very possible 
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to settle this maintenance in 
such a way as that her Majesty 
herself shall never have at her 
command one farthing of the mo- 
ney; and toplace her, though 
very commodiously and com- 
fortably, in a situation to possess 
not one particle of power or in- 
fluence; and to leave her to pass 
the remainder of her days in the 
enjoyment at once of the com- 
passion of her friends and the 
scorn of her enemies. To this 
may further be added, a clause 
enabling the King to give her 
his Royal permission to re- 
side abroad under cei tain local 
restrictions, and under some 
utle not appertaming to the 
Crown of England ! 

One’s blood freezes at the 
idea; but all this is possible; 
and, what is more, I give it 
you as my firm belief, that those 
who advised the issuing of the 
notification of the two “ Vice- 
Chamberlains,’’ would advise her 
Majesty to receive such a sen- 
tence in silence, and even to 
apply to her husband for his 
gracious permission to suffer her 
lo avail herself of the provision 
last’ mentioned ; for, whoever it 
was that advised the issuing of 
that notification is prepared to 
£0 to the lowest depths -of de- 
gradation and infamy. 








The manoeuvres, of which I 
have been speaking, having 
failed of their object, another 
course may possibly be adopted : 
but there is but too much reason 
to suppose that the present vi- 
siting of great personages at 
Brandenburgh-house — indicate 
any thing but an intention there 
to resume the former course. 
These visits are, upon any other 
presumption, wholly inexpli- 
cable. They appear to me to 
have arisen from this motive: 
the parties, much better in- 
formed than her Majesty and her 
new counsellors, saw thata Bill 
would pass. Look at these per- 
sons, leaving the Royal person- 
ages out ofthe question, the lead- 
er is Lord Fitzwilliam, the fa- 
mous alarmist of 1793, the pa- 
tron and the follower of Burke ; 
the alarmist of 1817; one of the 
Secret Committee who made 
the Report against the Reform- 
ers in that year; one of those, 
and the leader of those who 
were called Opposition Lords, 


but. who voted for that memo- 


rable. Bill, by the powers of 
which so many men were cram- 
med into dungeons on the mere 
warrants of Sidmouth, without 
ever being confronted with 
their accusers, and without ever 
bemg brought to trial from first 
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to last, after having been kept 
in dungeans for nearly a twelve- 
month. This is the man that 
takes the lead in visiting the 
Queen, at the moment when he 
sees the approaching passing of 
the Bill. 

Why did he visit her? Why 
did his wife visit her? Why 
select this time for the visit ? 
The Queen has been in England 
since the month of June last; 
since the Sixth of June last. 
Could these friends find no op- 
portunity between that day and 
this? It was said in the pub- 
lic papers that they had visited 
The 
statement was false; and, what 
is more, they, themselves, lost 


her, upon her arrival. 


no time in contradicting the 
statement. Why, therefore, visit 
her now? She was accused 
then, and not acquitted. And 
is she acquitted now? She 
was then under trial, as it was 
called; her case was pending. 
And is she not now under trial ; 
is not her case now pending ? 
If we believe that this alarmist 
Lord has now visited her, to- 
gether with his wife, for the 
purpose of assuaging her re- 
sentment ; and for the purpose 
of preventing her from putting 
her threat in execution, when 
the hour of condemnation ar- 
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rives. If we believe that the 
object of this visit is to neuv- 
tralize her feelings, give her 
hopes of aristocratical pro- 
tection, and keep her in a state 
of separation from the people. 
if we helieve this, our belief 
has common sense for its foun- 
dation: if we ascribe the visit 
to any other motive, we set 
reason, experience, and com- 
mon sense at defiance. 

It is supposed, by some, that 
a part of the Whigs, as they 
are ludicrously called, will open- 
ly espouse the cause of her 
Majesty, and by that means, 
bring the people to their backs, 
and to work themselves into 
those places for which they 
have been so long sighing and 
praying. I believe that this 
is their hope ; but I also believe 
that in this, as well as in all 
their past tricks and contrivances, 
they will fail of their object. 
That Reform of the Parliament 
which is now, more than ever, 
obviously necessary, they abhor, 
fulleas much as their opponents ; 
and, without espousing that 
catise, sincerely and zealously, 
they will soon find, that, evel 
with the Queen in their ranks, 
their opponents may safely set 
them at defiance. 

However, these are intrigues 
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and tricks of a common-place 
kind. The main thing for us to 
keep our eye upon, at present, 
is, the tricks that. are playing 
off, and will be played off, in 
order to keep the Queen quiet 
and silent under the passing Of 
the Bill. It has always been 
with me a matter of doubt 
which our enemies would pre- 
fer, or rather, ought to prefer, 
the passing of the Bill, or the 
not passing of the Bill. There 
were dangers to the THING, 
(for I really do not know what 
to call it) in either case. That 
the whole mass of the people 
were on the side of the Queen 
was manifest; and there wasa 
particular description of active 
citizens, Whose peculiar pursuit 
in life rendered their friendship 
or hostility of a very decided 
character ; and this description 
of active citizens also were no- 
toriously unanimous on the side 
of the Queen. 

The passing of a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, which had some- 
thing extremely severe, and 
even cruel, in the very sound of 
it; the passing of such a Bill 
while such a mass of powerful 
friendship surrounded the Queen, 
was manifestly full of imminent 
dangers to the THING itself, 
and seemed to be pretty sure to 








produce the destruction of many 
of those that were attached to 
it. In short, to pass the Bill, 
under such circumstances, seem- 
ed to be to rush upon self- 
destruction. 

On the other hand, not to 
pass it was as full, if not fuller, 
of danger. For, in the first 
place, there stood the Milan 
Commission; there stood the 
Hanoverian Ambassadors ; there 
stood the Miristers ; there stood 
others that need not be named, 
all self-convicted of foul conspi- 
racy and false and wicked 
charges against the Queen. If 
any of these have been compel- 
led to play at boo-peep, during 
the thing called a trial; if any 
of them have been compelled to 
imitate the owls and bats, and 
venture themselves out of doors 
only in the dark; if any of 
them have been compelled to 
flit from place to place with 
such velocity and such secrecy 
as for scarcely any human being 
to be able to ascertain, at any 
given time, the place of their 
abode; if any of them have 
been obliged to mufile them- 
selves up, to put patches upon 
their eyes, change the colour of 
their wigs, and disguise their 
persons to such a degree as to 
be unknown to their own ser- 
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vants: if any of them have been 
compelled to do these things, 
even during the thing called a 
trial, what must they have re- 
sorted to if the trial had ended 
without a passing of the Bill! 
In no part of this Island, on no 
part of its coasts, could they 
have found a hiding place; and 
to have insured safe refuge from 
hootings and revilings, they 
must have crept to the distance 
of six feet under ground. 

Then would have come such 
illuminations, such bonfires, 
such firings of cannon, such en- 
thusiasm, and such triumph as 
never were witnessed before in 
this world. Amidst all this ; 
amidst addresses and processions 
everlasting; amidst these never- 
ending ebulitions of popular ex- 
ultation, together with the 
Queen holding a Court, and all 
the incidents therewith connect- 
ed; in the midst of all this, how 
could the thing have subsisted 
for six months ? 

There were, therefore, great 
dangers to be apprehended in 
either ease. But, (2nd now 
mark me well!) if the Queen 
could be neutralized; if she 
could be drawn off from the 
people ; and, especially, if she 
could be made to offend the 
people, before the passing of the’ 
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Bill ; then, the danger was ob- 
viated. Then, the Bill could be 
passed without any danger at 
all. She would be left without 
support from the mass of the 
people; without any thing to 
rouse their feelings into action, 
and without any thing to call 
forth a declaration of that class 
of active citizens, whose inter- 
ference would have been of a 
character so peculiarly decided. 
It was, therefore, of the very 
greatest importance that the 
Queen should be thus neutral- 
ized and withdrawn from the 
people before hand ; an object 
which, if it have not been ef- 
fected, has, at any rate, had 
every pains bestowed upon it, 
that persons, whom I need not 
describe minutely, have been 
able to supply. 

This is the grand intrigue. 
This is the thing on which we 
are to keep an eye. It may 
succeed, or it may not; but this 
is what has been attempted, and 
what is now in the full tide of 
experiment. It is possible that 
large promises have been made 
on both sides; and it is also 
possible that these promises 
have never been intended to be 
kept on either side. One thing 
we may rely on, and thatis,tha! 





the intrigue will answer only * 
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temporary purpose; and, that, 
in the end, even it’s success will 
be conducive to the benefit of 
the people at large. 

But, there are innumerable 
difficulties to be got over, be- 
fore the success can be insured. 
Nothing is done, after all, un- 
less the Queen can be got out 
of the country ; and how is she 
to be got out of the country af- 
ter the passing of the Bill? Sup- 
posing it possible, for instance, 
that her Majesty would consent 
again to quit England; a thing 
which I do not suppose possi- 
ble; but the possibility of which 
I put by way of argument ; and 
supposing the thing possible, 
how is she who refused to go, 
though the House of Commons 
declared that she might go 
without any imputation on her 
character; though she might 
have had a gilded yacht or a 
man of war to go in, and though 
she might have been introduced 
as Queen of England at a fo- 
reign Court; she that would 
not go, under all these circum- 
Stanees, acknowledging her in- 
hocence, and giving her the 
rank of a Queen ; how is she to 
£0 stripped of all rank and title, 
and with. a sentence of guiliy 
upon her head? The belief of 
such a thing is monstrous. To 





pass the Billis, unless four months 
have worked a change in her 
very nature, made her wholly in- 
sensible to fame, to reputation, 
and have taken from her bosom 
every feeling of resentment ; 
unless these four months have 
worked this more than miracu- 
lous effect upon her, to pass the 
Bill is to compel her to remain 
in England for the rest of her 
life. For, here she will, at the 
very least, have nttmerous kind 
and cordial friends; while, im 
any Other country, she will be 
without friends to cheer her, ard. 
without the hope of ever seeing 
better days. 

Therefore, it is manifest, that 
while the great object is to get 
her out of the country, the pas- 
sing of the Bill must, upon all 
principles vf ordinary calcula- 
tion, necessarily tend to keep 
her here! Yet, the Bill wilk 
pass! And, for the reasons be- 
fore given, and for other and 
weightier reasons that might be 
given, those who wish to get 
her from the country must still 
wish the Bill to pass. Here is 
difficulty upon difficulty, intrigue 


upon intrigue, and trick upon 

trick ! : 
When the Bill has passed, we 

shall see what will take place. 
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We shall see in what manner it 
will reach the House of Com- 
mons, and how that House will 
deal with it. But, the more in- 
teresting thing is, what her Ma- 
jesty will do upon the passing 
of the Bill. Those who have 
advised the notification of the 
two “ V «ce Chamberlains,”’ will 
find their speculation blown up. 
They will find themselves in a 
very awkward situation; for, 
they will have to encounter the 
‘resentment of her whom’ they 
have deceived and misled, and 
in whose name they have al- 
most insulted the people. They 
will find their scheme defeated, 
or, at the least, will see that it 
cannot be accomplished without 
entailing everlasting disgrace 
upon the Queen. As in the 
case of the answers to the Not- 
tingham and Preston addresses, 
they may find, that they are 
again got to the length of their 
tether, and that, other advice 
must be listened to; in other 
words, that they must give place 
to more honest advisers. In 
submissive silence the Queen 
never can suffer the Bill to pass. 
Every drop of blood in her will 
boil at the idea of remaining 
silent, under such an intolera- 
ble indignity. Therefore, out 
it must bring something ; 





and that something must be of 
a nature interesting to us. We 
need not care a straw what it 
is. It must be of a nature to do 
mischief to our enemies; and, 
therefore, of a nature to do us 
more or less good. 

Let not the lawyers, therefore, 
exult too soon. The whole of 
these lawyers, on both sides, 
without one single exception, 
have had their cut at the Radi- 
cals. Whether they have as- 
serted the innocence of the 
Queen or the guilt of the Queen; 
whether they have prayed the 
Lords to acquit her or to find 
her guilty ; everyone of them has 
taken occasion to give a brutal 
Jack-ass-like kick at those whom 
he has designated the mis- 
chievous, the disaffected, the fac- 
tious, the disloyal ; in short, the 
Radical Reformers. From the very 
moment that the Queen arrived, 
I took occasion to tell the Radi- 
cals, that the whole thing would 
be ascribed to us. During the 
very first discussion in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Brougham charged us 
with eagerness to get at an ex 
posure of the parties, and 1 
make the Queen the means of 
tearing to pieces a thing which 
was the “ envy of surrounding 
‘nations and the admiration 
“ of the world ” 
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Now, really, my friends of 
Middleton, this is a little too 
much. What have we had to do 
with this matter? We were not 
the husband of her Majesty; it 
was not from our house that she 
went with her baby in her arms; 
we neither married her nor sent 
her forth to the wide world; we 
did not listen to the Douglases: 
we did not rake together accusa- 
tions against her in 1806. We 
asked for no secret tribunal 
then, to set upon her actions; 
we never recemmended the 
king te caution her against fu- 
ture levities; we never wrote a 
book in her defence; then sup- 
pressed the publication of that 
book, and get ourselves into 
office by the suppression; we 
never signed a minute of Coun- 
cil, declaring her perfectly in- 
nocent, recerding the perjury 
of the witnesses against her, 
and, then, gave those perjurers 
pensions in place of the pillery! 
It was not we whe tore her from 
her child or her child from her. 
it was not we who drove her. 
from the late Queen’s Court. In: 
£814, it was not we who advised 
her to leave the country; but) 
that ball-pated blackguard 
bully, who could make a jest of 
the “ revered and ruptured OG- 
DEN.” Was it we who seit. 


=e 





out the ferrets to Milan, who 
employed Brown, Powell and 
Cocke? Was it we who seut 
Ompteda to betray her and 
clandestinely to correspond with 
her menial servants? It was not 
we who did these things. We 
never sent a Protestant Ambas- 
sador to the Pope, for the mani- 
fest purpose of carrying on in- 
trigues against her. Had we 
any thing to do with leaving 
her name out of the Liturgy? 
Was it a Radical that went to 
St. Qmers witha bonus in one 
hand and a threat in the ether, 
and, that afterwards very quiet- 
ly took lis seat amongst her 


judges? Were those Radicals 


who filled the green bags t Was 
it a Radical that questioned 
Barbara Krantz as to the spotsin 
her Majesty’ssheets, theircolour 
and their degree of humidity? 
Wasita Radical, or wasit Powell 
that subtracted RasteHi from the 
depot; that got a passport for 
him, signed bg Castlereagh 
without Castlereagh’s knowing 
it! Were those Radicals who 
vouched for the goodness of 
Powell’s motives antl character ; 
and, was that a Radical, who 
boasted of -the honour af 
Powell’s acquaintance? Were 
those Radicals who cheercd the 
evidence against’ the Qu2en, 
3A 
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and who congratulated Demont 
with shakes of the hand ? 

Is it not a little too much, 
then, for these impudent law- 
yers to bring the Radicals into 
the filthy discussion; to ascribe 
blame to them; and to endea- 
vour to turn upon their heads 
that indignation, abhorrence, 
and contempt, due to the malig- 
nity, cruelty, and folly of those 
lawyers, their employers, aiders 
and abettors ? Impudent and in- 
solent varlets! One set of them 
give to the Queen every appella- 
tion and quality appertaining to 
a strumpet; not only charging 
her with manners the most de- 
bauched, a life the most lewd 
and profligate; not only as 
abandoned to an adulterons in- 
tercourse, but carrying it on in 
a manner the most disgusting 
and: loathsome, the most filthy 
and most beastly. One of these 
men called her a meretricious 
woman, and the other assert- 
ed that she had actually wit- 
nessed a representation of the 
sexual wtercourse; and that 
she had done this, too, in 
the presence of several men. 
The other set laid upon the 
King every species of abuse 
that their slanderous imagina- 
tions could invent; and one 
went so far as to compare him 





to NERO, the debanched and 
bloody tyrant of Rome! This is 
the way the two sets have acted 
towards the Queen and the 
King; and, having done this, 
having done their utmost to 
degrade and vilify the King and 
his wife, both sets cordially 
join in abusing the Radicals, 
and accusing them of designs 
to undermine royalty, and to 
destroy this glorious fabric, the 
“ envy of surrounding nations, 
“and the admiration of the 
‘world!’ If we believe what 
has been said by these two sets 
of lawyers, our minds must be 
filled by detestation and loath- 
ing at hearing the very name of 
Queen or of King. We must 
be ashamed of ourselves when 
we refleet that we suffer such a 
thing as Royalty to exist in 
the country. We nust re- 
gard Royalty as a thing which 
it is our duty instantly to extir- 
pate, root and branch, and to 
cast forth from amongst us, 4 
the Israelites did the accursed 
thing from their camp. These 
must be our thoughts and feel- 
ings, as to Royalty, if we were 
to believe these two sets of 
lawyers: and yet these two sets 
of lawyers chime in most harmo- 
niously in accusing the people, 
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hearers ; in aecusing the nation | of the laws of Debtor and Credi- 


to whom they address them- 


| 






tor, a total alteration as to the 


selves, and more especially the | affairs of Bank paper, an end 


Reformers, who have never 


| 


put to the frauds of banking, a 


meddled with this matter, with| simple and effectual mode of ve- 
a design to degrade Royalty rifying titles to real property; 


and to subvert the Throne! Pro- 
verbially impudent and insolent 
as lawyers are, to this point of 
impudence and insolence they 
never before proceeded. 

Let me stop here a moment to 
point out to you the reason why 
the varlets of the bar detest the 
Reformers. The law, at this 
time, swallows up of the earn- 
ingsof the people, very nearly 
as much as would pay the 
amount of all the poor-rates. 
There are, in the whole, about 
two thousand lawyers constant- 
ly employed by the government 
in various ways. ‘These men are 
Wise in their generation. They 
know full weil that a Parlia- 
ment, composed in part of a 
House of Commons chosen by 
the people at large, would ne- 
ver suffer this enormous evil to 
exist. They know very well 
that an abolition of the Excise, 
a great reduction and simplifi- 
cation of the Customs, a well- 
arranged and cheap mode of col- 
lecting the necessary taxes, an ef- 
fectual stop put to vexatious pa- 
rochial processes,a simplification 





they know very well that these 
things, and some others which 
would speedily be done by a 
reformed House of Commons, 
would go a great way towards 
stripping that hungry and rapa- 
cious race called lawyers. of that 
which they now feed on, Law- 
suits would no longer be found 
to last for ten, twenty, oF 
thirty years, in deflance of both 
plaintiff and defendant. To re- 
cover a debt of ten or twenty 
pounds would. no longer cost 
thirty or forty pounds m law. 
These things are well knowa to 
lawyers. ‘They know that a 
reformed Parliament would ope- 
rate upon them as the fashion 
of shoe-strings operated upon 
the buckle-nrakers ; or, as the 


cropped hair fashion operated 


upon the dressers up of toupees 
and pig-tails. ‘Therefore it is, 
that they are, the whole of 
them, to a single man, enemies 
of Parliamentary Reform; and 
they detest the Radical Reform- 
ers full as muchas those Re- 
formers are detested by the Bo- 
roughmongers themseives. 
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Their general hostility, there- 
fore, we have to expect; but 
still we must be astonished at 
their audacity upon the present 
eccasion; when, by no possi- 
bility in the world, can they so 
twist words as to make it out that 
the Radicals have had any thing 
‘to do in any part of that series 
of acts which began in a few 
weeks after the marriage of her 
present Majesty, and which ter- 
minated, for the present, at least, 
with that speech in which the 
Soliciter General took occasion 
to pour forth his false and ma- 
lignant charges against us. We 
have had nothing to do in re- 
gulating the Queen’s life or con- 
duct. She did not go abroad 
accompanied by Radicals: if 
she had, very different, indeed, 
would have been her present 
situation. The bully, who made 
a jest of Ogden’s rupture; he 
who crowed like a cock upon 
his dunghill, and called us a low 
degraded crew when we prayed 
that proof might be received of 
the selling of seats; he who 
then said that it was time to 
make a stand against democra- 
tical encroachment ; he who has 
since declared that: he will pre- 
serve Old Sarum, and has openly 
avowed the employment of spies, 


Brougham: this bully it was 
that advised the Queen to ro 
to the Continent. And who went 
with her? Who were her com- 
panions and her counsellors? 
Every one of them were of the 
aristocratical order. Lords, la- 
dies, honourables and Sirs, Not 
a Radical was found in her suite. 
Accordingly, we find them not 
acting a. very Radical part. One 
falls sick almost directly. Ano- 
ther stays with his Mamma. A 
third gets the gout, and can’t 
travel. A fourth wants a ram- 
bie for himself. The ladies go 
off, we know not how. One is 
brought as a witness for the 
Queen ; and she acknowledges, 
that, though she saw nothing 
amiss herself, she did hear ru- 
mours ; and she will pot swear 
that she never did say or wrile 
any thing about those rumows. 
We have two or three Peers 
besides who were visitors, and 
the story they tell us is not of 
a character extremely decided. 
Not a single Radical was there 
ever of the party. If there had 
been two or three sensible, ac 
tive, zealous and faithful young 
men, and as many young Wo 
men, taken from amongst the 
Radicals in England, her Ma- 
jesty might not have found it 





which - was justified by Mr. 
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jor associates and protectors. 
No wonder that she sought the 
society of a sensible and gallant 
man like Bergami, when she 
took nothing with her but such 
as those that I have above de- 
scribed, and two of whom have 
now put forth her disavowal ofthe 
people, or, at least, that which 
amounts to a rejection of their 
proffered friendship and sup- 
port, and which two men, let it 
be observed, have the meanness 
to sign themselves “ Vice Cham- 
berlains,”’ thereby acknowledg- 
ing themselves the inferiors of 
Bergami. If the Queen had 
been attended from England by 
Radicals, she would have had 
Radicals in her suite, and would 
not have been compelled, in 
order to find something rational 
and manly to pass her time with, 
to resort to the soldiers of the 
army of Napoleon. Call Vas- 
sali and Bergami; call them 
quarter masters, call them ser- 
geants, or call them what you 
will, still they were preferable 
to those persons that the Queen 
took out in her suite. They 
Were superior to these men, at 
any rate ; and two of these men 
have now, under their own 
hands; acknowledged that ‘su- 
petiority. 


it is; evident it is to all the 
world that this eternal disgrace 
upon Royalty has been brought 
about; has been hatched and 
nurtured up to perfection by 
persons belonging to the pra- 
vileged Orders and the Bar. 
And yet these impudent lawyers 
must abuse us; must, at last, 
wind up their several harangues 
by an attack upon the people, 
who have been the unwilling 
spectators of these disgraceful 
proceedings, and who have pro- 
tested and prayed against them 
in every stage of their progress. 
Not only this kingdom and all 
its numerous colonies ; but the 
whole of the civilized world, 
have been inundated with ‘this 
unparalleled filth. In the United 
States of America, every word 
of the disgusting details has 
been published, and is’ under 
the course of publication. Mr. 
Birkbeck and his colony, though 
at two thousand miles from the 
Atlantic shores, will have the 
whole communicated to them. 
The deepest recesses of the 
American wildernesses will re- 
sound with the nasty, the loath- 
some, the execrably filthy pages 
published by the authority of 
the English House of Lords. 
Here will be a pretty lesson to 





But, be this as it may, certain 


mankind! Here. will be an ever 
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1099 To THE PEOPLE 


living eulogium on Aristocracy 
and Royalty! But let not the 
base lawyers dare again to as- 
sert that the people of England ; 
ahd especially the Radicals of 
England, have had any hand in 
bringing upon those orders this 
indelible disgrace. 

To say the truth, these pro- 
ceedings have brought forth de- 
monstrations from the people, 
which, in the opinion of every 
just and discriminating man, must 
do us very great honour. We 
saw a woman deeply injured 
and grievously oppressed. We 
saw craft and power anited 
against her. We saw her quite 
unable to stand against these 
without our support. We gener- 


ously flocked round her, and 


_ gave her that support. From 


thatsupport, her lawyers, united 
probably with other new ad-| 
visers, now seem to be endea- 
vouring to induce her to Wits | 


draw herself... If they succeed, 


_phe jis doomed to degradation. 


for fife; but, of that degrada- 


“tion ‘we shall not have been" 
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the cause; and the blow which 
Royalty will have received will 
be, in no respect, ascribable to 
us. We had not the manage- 
ment of her defence. We were 
not her accusers. | We have not 
betrayed her. We have done 
nothing”,in short, but that which 
was called for by the best and 
most amiable feelings in the na- 
ture of man. 

Her Majesty, when she, as 
appearances seem to indicate 
will be the case, shall have to 
pass under some other name 
than that of Queen, will have 
leisure to reflect on the past, 
and to distinguish, when it will 
be too late, her friends from her 
foes ;\ she mever can, at any 
rate, say that she has been 
abandoned by the people. She 
never can impute fickleness, 
want of feeling or want of ge- 
nerosity to the people of Eng- 
tend. Her nature must be 
changed, and ingratitude mark 
-her for its own, or she neve! 
can ascribe any portion of het 





misfortunes to the® people of 
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England ; and more especially 
to that part of them on whom 
her negligent and impudent law- 
yers have thought proper to heap 
their foul-mouthed abuse. 

If those lawyers had been as 
faithful to her as the Radicals 
have been, would the proceed- 
ings have ever gone to their 
present length? Would not a 
Radical lawyer, if one can sup- 
pose the two characters to meet 
inthe same person; would not 
a Radical lawyer have put an 
end to the defence in less than 
twelve hours after it had been 
opened? Would he not have 
begun by examining those wit- 
nesses, who swore to the acts of 


subornation on the part of Ras- 


telli?/ That subornation having 


been proved, would he not have 
instantly called for Rastelli ; and, 
when Powell came forward, and 
one Lord vouched for his good 
motives, another for his good 
character, and a third boasted 
of the honour of his acquaint- 
ance; when this had taken 





place, would not a Radical law- 


yer have scraped his papers into 
a bag, made their Lordships 
three extremely low bows, and 


left them to go on according 


to their own will and plea- 
sure? This is what a Radical 
lawyer would have done, es- 
pecially if the Radical lawyer 
had known, as Mr. Brougham 
and the rest of the Queen’s 
lawyers well knew, _ that 
Rastelli had been out of the 
country for more than a fort- 
night! These lawyers must 
have known this; for J knew it 
the next day after he went 
away; and though Messrs. 
Brougham and Denman, who 


exclaim, 


“In this glorious and well-foughten 
““ field, 
‘* We kept together in our chivalry ;’% 


though these chivalrous gentle- — 


men ; these devoted defenders, 
though they could coolly leave 
London for three weeks, one 
going a hundred miles to the 
west and the other two hundred 
miles to the north, and there re- 


main until the very eve of the 
2B2 
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re-assembling of the House of 
Lords; though they could do, 
and did do this, they must know 
and they did know of Rastelli’s 
absence before they opened 
their eee Was there, then, 
but this one straight path to 
pursue? Were there not here 
the means of at once putting an 
end to the prosecution ? Does 
not every one see, that if this 
course had been pursued, the 
Bill never could have passed, 
and is there a man in Ergland 
who believes, that a Radical 
Lawyer would not have pur- 
_ aued this course? It was so ob- 
vious ; so short; so conclusive, 


so infallibly efficient in prevent- 


ing the passing of the Bill, that 


it is impossible for it not to have 


een perceived ; and it would 


have been impossible for it not ; 
to have been adopted by any) 
man of sound intentions and 
sound understanding. ; 


Let these lawyers, and espe- 
cially the two lawyers that her 


Majesty had honoured, apd be-|any 


upon their backs, and placing 
them before the. bar; let these 
lawyers answer this; let them 
answer this charge, which | di- 
rectly and explicitly prefer 
against them ; let them do this 
before they impudently and in- 
solently renew their attacks 
upon the Radicals. 

However, there they are, de- 
feated in a cause which tender- 
ed them three several occasions 
for insuring complete victory. 
The Queen had still left, and | 
trust, she still has left, the peo- 
ple at her back..And.now, wher 


this is her only prop, miners and 


|sappers are at work to deprive 


her even of. this. There are 
many difficulties to be overcome 
before the Queen can be com- 
pletely ruined ; and I have great 
| hopes that those difficulties wil, 
prove insurmountable. If, how- 
ever, they should not, . If she 
be, atlast,to be made a sacrifice 
to the greesliness of her pretend- 
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been for us, she would have 
been Sacrificed at once, upon 
her arrival. We have preserved 
her thus far in spite of enemies 
secret as well as open. If she 


now fail a sacrifice, not only 


shall we have no blame to fake /e 


to ourselves for the past or the 
present: but we shall remain 


firmly attached to her for the 


future. We shall not ascribe | 


any of her recent steps to her 
own unbiassed mind; but to 
that sinister and base influence, 
which has so often, heretofore, 
been a source of calamity to her. 
Her situation is one of peculiar 
difficulty. She has been so 
often betrayed, that she can 
scarcely know where to place 
reliance. All the faculties of her 
mind must be bewildered by the 


that she Mepis under ‘ 
seaalliaen ey eliaaa 


niiohed Meni auin eth : 
be -éatréeh wd Sebi bapgist 


Bill not to pass. This must ne- 
cessarily be the wish nearest her 
heart. [fn balancmg as to the 
steps to be taken, In order to 
her mind in this state, it was 
sasy for some artful kuave te 
turn the scale, and to imduee 
her to pursné ‘the course which 
she has receuthy pursued.’ 
When she find that’ tte Bilt 
has passed, she' may discover thé 
perfidy of such adviser; but,'lut 
what wilt take place, 1 shalt 
never ascribe a Base’ Or’ that! 
motive to’ her” Majesty. "Peril 
dious advisers’ mdy poer ‘inte: 
her ¢ar in’ a moment ‘of disap 
pointnieit and chagrin, “even 
the desperate ‘course of quitting” 
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1107 To THE PEOPLE 


is intitled to the lasting grati- 
tude of this nation. She has 
done us more good than we 
could have done for ourselves in 
anage. She has stripped our 
base enemies of their disguise. 
She has exposed them naked to 
our view ; their turpitude is now 
so clearly seen that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, can- 
not err respecting it. Those 
who run may now read it, 
as theyrun. She has cut the 
viper asunder: the parts may 
linger in life for a while; but all 
the powers on earth never can 
re-unite them and give to them 
the poisonous powers which they 
before possessed. Therefore, 
let what will happen to her Ma- 
jesty ; whether present or ab- 
sent, during life she will have 
aur blessings upon her head, 
and after death she will live for 
ever in our grateful recollec- 
tions. 

Thus, my friends, have I offer-. 
ed you my remarks upon these 
matters. I have done this in a 
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mark that I feel sensibly the 
honour you did me in appoint- 
ing me to be one of the persons 
to present your Address to the 
Queen. What the contents of 
Harboard’s letter to you may 
have been, I know not; but | 
should, I must confess, if you see 
no impropriety in it, like to see 
the whole of the letter. If it be 
not proper to make the letter 
public, I, of course, do not wish 
to have it. Inthe mean while 


I remain 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Wma. COBBETT. 





AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL. 

Qur attention has been 80 en- 
tirely absorbed by the affairs of 
her Majesty, that we have scarce- 
ly beenable to ‘look at the glo- 
rious events, which have taken 
place in Spain, in Naples, and 
especially.in Portugal, We must 
not suppose, however, that these 
have been over-looked by, ou 
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who, you may be well assured, 
would, if they could, bite and 
tear every individual of those 
nations (the despots and priests 
excepted) with their own teeth 
and nails. 

Portugal, above all things! 
Portugal, which was little other 
than a province of England, and 
which has been such for so long 
a time! Here has been a Re- 
volution, announced in the first 
place, by a Proclamation, stuck 
up by a Serjeant-major, attend- 
ed with eight soldiers! This 
Revolution has been effected 
without bloodshed; has releas- 
eda whole nation from slavery; 
has laid the foundation of pros- 
perity, ease, and happiness for 
the present, as well as for future 
generations; and all this has 
been begun, continued, and end- 
ed during the time that our 
rulers have been half finishing a 
process for maintaining the ho- 
nour and dignity of the Crown 
of this kingdom, by bringing 
forward against the King’s wife 





|'Demont, Rastelli, and Bar- 
bara Krantz; by inquiring into 
the state of her Majesty’s hed 
linen and into the fact of the 
swelling of her legs. There 
are many ways of supporting 
established government: whe- 
ther our Ministers or the Por- 
tuguese Serjeant-major have 
taken the most effectual means ; 
or, rather, which of them have 
taken the most effectual means 
of supporting the established 
order of things, it would be real- 
ly very difficult to say. 

I shall insert, if I have room, 
the recent intelligence from 
Lisbon, respecting the arrival 
and departure of “ Marshal 
“ General near the King’s per- 
“gon,” English Lord and 
Portuguese Marquis, Brres- 
ForpD. You will observe that 
he was sailing in the ship of a 
Captain Maztland, who, 1! be- 
lieve, is the same person that 
brought Napoleon over to Eng- 
land, previous to his transporta- 
tion to the rock of St. Helena. 
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son of Lord Lauderdale. Now, 
then, this Maitland, you see, 
had some specie and jewels on 
board, brought from the Bra- 
zils and consigned to the public 
treasury of Portugal. Lt appears 
that Captain Maitland refused, 
at first, to give this treasure up: 
but, luckily for the Portuguese, 
and perhaps, for all parties, 


there arrived, the day after the 


Vengeur (Captain Maitland’s 
ship), another ship, bringing 
duplicates of the bills of la- 
ding ; and, upon sight of these, 
the treasure was delivered up. 
It appears that Beresford, 
upon his arrival, was preparing 
to disembark, having with him 
anew commission, constituting 
him, in fact, a sort of Viceroy 
of the kingdom of Portugal. 
The New Government would 
not, it seems, suffer him even 
to land, though he was ex- 
tremely anxious so to do. Upon 


this, the following corres- 
pondence took place; or, ra- 
ther, the following may be re- 
garded .as a sketch of -the 
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FROM BERESFORD. 
“ The’ Marquis de Campo, 


‘*- the Armies of the United King- 
“‘ doms of Portugal, Brazil, and 
‘““Algarves, near the King’s 
“ person, was inexpressibly as- 
“ tonished at the communiea- 
‘“< tion he received from the new 
‘‘ Government established in 
“ Lisbon, in which the latter 
“refuses to receive the Mar- 
‘* shal in Chief, and acknowledge 
‘‘ him as such, as it is bound to 
“do, since he has recently re- 
“ ceived, through the favour of 
“ his Most Faithfut Majesty, ho- 
*“‘nours, ~which he alone can 
‘“‘ grant; and if the Government 
‘‘ proclaims him as the kead of 
* the nation, it in no way can or 
“ ought to alter the precepts of 
‘‘ the Monarch, and in this case 
“the nation does or does not 
“ acknowledge him. If it does 


“ acknowledge him, it ought to 
‘preserve to him this undenia- 
“ble authority, and if it does 
“not acknowledge him, the 
“whole of Europe will feel 
“ this offence, but more espe- 
“ cially England, and insist 00 
; the observance of her treaties, 


“« as sincere as they afe ancient. 


a 





orrespondence. 


‘On board the Vengeur, &e.” 


“‘ Mayor, Marshal in Chief of 
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ANSWER, 
“The Supreme Goverument |. 
« of the Kingdom, in acknow- | 
“ledging his Most Faithful | 
“ Majesty as the head and chief 
“of the nation, declares to 
‘“ Beresford, that the nation has 
“at present re-assumed all the 
“ rights belonging to it, in order 
“to recover its happiness.— 
“Lisbon, Palace of Govern- 
‘“ ment, &c.’’ 


Now, if I call this man Be- 
resford, it really is because 1 do 
not know what else to call him. 
He calls himself ‘‘ Marquis De 
‘Campo Major, Marshal in 
“Chief of the Armies of the 
‘“ United Kingdoms of Portugal, 
“ Brazil, and Algarves, near 
“the King’s person.’’ Now 
this is too long, and, besides, 
some of these titles, at any rate, 
cannot now be in existence 
without our refusing to acknow- 
ledge the New Government in 
Portugal, which J am by no 
means disposed to do. He is, 
besides this, a Lord, how, 
therefore, am I to know what 
to call him ? The Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; have generally a 





gteat many names; and they 
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relate a story of oue of them go- 
ing up to au English lon, in the 
‘night, and asking for lodgings. 
‘The landlord asked who was 
there; and, upon the Spaniard 
answering, and mentioning all 
his names, the landlord, in shut- 
ting the window, said “ You 
“must go on to a larger house 
‘‘ then, for mine will not hold 
“you all!’’ High blood is aptto 
break out into numerous names, 
as high living is apt to bring 
clumps of noses upon the face ; 
and, be it known, to those who 
are notalready acquainted with 
the fact, that Richard, Plan- 
tagenet, Grenville, Nugent, 
Chandos, Temple, is the name, 
or, rather, are the names, of 
one single Member of which 


the English House of Com- 
mons can boast. 


| Formidable, however, as were 
the names of Beresford, the 


New Government of Portugal 


|knew very well how to deal 


with him. They resolved that 


he ‘should not land ; and the 
gentleman seems to have been 
in @ very great tagé. It will be 
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-virtue of this treaty, be free to 
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perceived that he threatens the 


Portuguese that, if theydo not 


fectly notorious, that England is 


not free to Portuguese; but 


acknowledge him, the whole of|that Portuguese cannot enter 


Europe will feel the offence, and 
more especially England, and 
insist on the observance of her 
treaties. 

What! was this man mad! Is 
there any treaty with England 
constituting this Beresford, a fo- 
reigner to the Portuguese ? is 
there any treaty with England 
constituting him the master of 
Portugal ? The man had so long 
been used to domineer, that he 
forgot himself. There is a 
treaty, perhaps, of peace and 
amity between England and 
Portugal. This treaty stipulates 
or implies the unrestrained com- 
mercial intercourse of the two 
nations ; that is to say, the free 
ingress and egress of British, 
subjects in the States of Portu- 
gal; and the same with respect 
to Portuguese in England. But, 
will the man of many names 
contend that Portugal must, in 


here without a passport.of per- 
mission; that they cannot re- 
main without supervision; and 
that they may be seized at any 
moment and sent out of the 
country by Capper, or his em- 
ployers, or agents, without 
What right, 
then, had Beresford to land in 


Portugal without the permis- 


cause assigned ! 


sion of the Government; and 
had not that government as good 
anght to forbid him to land as 
our Government had to seize on 
General Gourgaud, and force him 
out of England by the ageacy 
of Police officers, or to drive 
back the Countess de Montho- 
lon with her sick baby in her 
arms, to be insulted on the hos- 
tile shores on the other side of 
the channel ? 

This Beresford had just come 
piping hot from the Brazils with 
his new commission in his pock- 


et; and, therefore, his auda- 





the English; while. it. is per- 


city may be accounted for with- 
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out thinking him mad. His me- 
nace of bringing England and 
the whole of Europe upon the 
back of Portugal, on account of 
the refusal to acknowledge him, 
is something perfectly ridicu- 
lous. It is contemptible beyond 
any thing that we can conceive. 
Itis the most eompiete instance 
of bloated and insolent pompo- 
sity that ever was heard of. This 
is true puddle in a storm. He 
had but one step further to go, 
and to assert that if they did not 
acknowledge him, the two 
worlds would meet, and a ubi- 
versal crash of nature would 
take place. 

It is very pleasing to see with 
what dignity and firmness the 
Portuguese government has act- 
ed. The nation felt itself and 
must have felt itself indignant, 
at having been swaggered over 
so long, by this foreigner. What 
right had he there; what right 
had the King of Portugal to put 
him over his people. The hav- 
ing done this, before, was just. 
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to a total Revolution. in my 
last Register but one, I antici- 
pated just what has now taken 
place. I said, must I not laugh 
to see the great Portuguese Mar- 
shal ‘“‘ coming back to Portugal 
“with the high commands of 
“ King John in his pocket, writ- 
“ ten in kingly style: must I see 
“ this, and must I not laugh, 
‘‘then? Shall I see this high 
“and mighty Beresford come, 
“ one of these days, into Ports- 
* mouth, as quietly as a mouse 
‘* creeps into his hole, after hav- 
“ing taken a peep at a cat; 
shall I see this and shall I not 
“ Jaugh ?’ This was written on 
the 19th of October. It was 
easy to see what could take 
place in the main; but really 
the thing has been more com- 
plete than even I could have an- 
ticipated. Come he is, and into 
Portsmouth, too; and so quiet- 
ly that hardly a soul there heard 
of his landing. What a pretty 
story he has to tell to his mas- 
ters here! Disgarnished of all 





Stounds fer proceeding , at once, 


his -high-sounding titles. And 
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has had a trip to Lisbon merely 


for the purpose of carrying the 


new Government a supply of 


money for their army. If this 
is not an Irish Bull | don’t know 


what is ? 


And there stand our pretty! 


gentlemen, staring like the 
clown in the play when some- 
body has suddenly catched away 
his dinner. 1 defy the world to 
produce me an instance of a dis- 
appointment equal to that of 
this man of many names. He 
goes to the Brazils for the ex- 
press purpose of getting the 
authority to act as King in Por- 
tugal; and when he comes 
back, his Kingdom is gone! 
We have often seen fools that 
have suffered kingdoms to slip 
through their fingers ; but here’ 
is one that goes away across the 
seas to get the means of making | 
his kingdom safe; + he has al-| 
ready ‘firm footing in it; he is, 


’ 
in fact, the master of it; but he] 


wants his) title to be made’ 
clearer and stronger; he wants 


| peared to be already sure; and 
; When he comes back be is not 
allowed even 10 set his foot in 
| that kingdom! Go thy ways, 
| Marguis del Campo Major, Mar- 
shal in Chief of the Waited 
Kingdoms of Portugal, Brazil, 
and Algatves, near the King’s 
person; go thy wavs, if thon 
hast not got enough of Portu- 
gal; if the rap on thy knuckles 
be not sufficient to make thee 
more modest for the future, thou 
hast a front of brass exceeding 
even that of the Beresfords. 
That the reader may see what 
were the powers which his most 
faithful Majesty had. invested 
this man with, I shall here in- 
sert his Commission; after 
which I shall subjoin an article 
from the Courier, the spleen evi- 
dent in which, will, | am sare, 
be. highly | diverting to the 
reader. | 
BERESFORD'S COMMISSION. 
I_ Don Joun:,; by. the grace of 
God, make known, b these pre- 


sents, that the great and signa 
services ’ which” the Marques 
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neral and Commander-in-Chief 
ef my army of Portugal, has 
done me, having been consider- 
ed worthy of my royal regard, 
and seeking to give him a new 
public testimony of the particu- 
lar esteem in which I hold them, 
and of the honour and confi- 
dence which he merits, I have 
raised him to the eminent post 
of Marshal-General, attached to 
my person. I determine, in con- 
sequence, to place under his 
immediate authority all the mi- 
litary corps of the three ser- 
vices; and all the objeets which 
belong to the discipline, equip- 
ment and recruiting of the 
army, the state of the garrisons, 
and any fortifications to be made 
for the defence of the Kingdom 
of Pertugal and the Algarves, 
the royal arsenals of the army, 
the foundries, the public mili- 
tary works, the authorities and 
civil jurisdiction of the army, 
the military college, and every 
thing that relates to the execu- 
tioa of the regulations, laws, 
and commissions, which military 
law has determined, or may af- 
terwards determine, regarding 
all or any of the above objects, 
teferring immediately to me all 
his plans or propositions, of 
Whatever natute, that I may 
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through the competent Minis- 
ter; and when the proposals for 
promotion are made out of the 
kingdom, where 1 have fixed 
my residence, he will have the 
power to grant the exercise 
of their commissions to En- 
signs, Lieutenants, and Cap- 
tains, till lissue my royal sanc- 
tion for that purpose. Finally, I 
ordain that, in whatever part of 
myUnited Kingdom the said Mar- 
shal General attached to my royal 
person, shall be, beyond the dis- 
trict of my immediate jurisdic- 
tion, the Governors and Gene- 
rals must afford whatever he 
may require for the knowledge 
of the state, discipline, and eco- 
nomy of the corps, or of the 
state of the fortifications exist- 
ing, or necessary to be corrected 
or increased. And I command 
all the authorities, both civil and 
military, and all my subjects of 
ali classes, as far it lies in their 
power, to obey and to assist 
the aforesaid Marshal-General 
attached to my Royal Person, 
in the discharge of the obliga- 
tions and authorities, which, by 
these letters patent, I impose 
upom him, or with’ which 1 
invest him.”’ 

[Signed and conntersigned 
asasual} oo) © 





sanction them by my royal will 


Given July 2, Rio Janeiro, 
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bisbon, which was brought by|.: ) . °, eOUld laid aden 
the lest mail. . In addition,. we wae 


Be. of lay before our readers’ the pore : Of ‘settling’ his ” private 
following. privage letter, which |. t 
“# extremely interesting, as dis-| 
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resorting to hostilities : and the|timent which leads some noble 


arrival of the Prince Ernest 
packet, causing the departare of 


minds to shew that urbanity of 
bearing ‘towards a good and 


the Arabella; in which Lord/fallen Statesman, which their 


will set the matter at rest. - 
“The Thirty Kings have 
trembled in their beds whilst he 
has lain in'the Tagus-—at —_ 
violent and pusillanimous, 
weak afid furious conduct has 


sense of indepéndence might 
have led them to withhold from 
hint’ while in the plenitude of 
his power. Ofthe scores whom 
I have seen feasting at his hos- 


their] pitable board—of the hundreds 


whom I have witnessed en- 


shewn the nation what their|joying the midnight — festivity 
own opinion is of the solidity of 
the basis on which ‘is founded 





studiously orendered = difficult. 
His servants, who had gone 


from his house te welcome his| 


arrival, Were arrested as soon 


under his roof, five individuals 
were found who asked permis- 


|sion from’ ‘the Thirty’ to visit 


him—-who ventured to ask per- 
mission under this free, enlight- 
‘etied, liberal Government, to 
visit an individual accused of no 
crime under the sun! These 
five were refused, reprimanded, 


as they set foot on shore, at their} and marked down as suspécted 


return, The. British Packet 
Agent, who went on board to 


pay his respects to his Lordship, 


was also taken into custody as| 


soon as he landed. And these 





Aristo¢rats. None dared go. 
Without permission ; no more 
presumed to ask it. as 

~* You do not suppose that our 
countrymen in this service, when 
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and bled. No, they would an- 
derstand no hints or inuendoes. 
They went; and mark the con- 
sequence. —Lieutenant-Generals 
Biunt and A. Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, and Sir Victor Arents- 
child, yesterday received aif or- 
der to quit the country without 
delay. 

“« I shall conclude this record 
of meanness, tyranny, and new- 
born military liberty, with the 
answerofthe gallant SirA.Camp- 
bell to the General who inti- 
mated to him tha this conduet in 
visiting the Marshal. had-given 
such umbrage to. the New Go- 
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kingdom.—‘ Sir, if your power 
to injure me were ten times 
greater than it is: if the advan- 
‘tages of your service were ten 
times greater than they are, | 
would not have abated one tittle 
of the respect which | have 
shewn, and will always shew, 
to an Officer whom | have 
known, have esteemed, and ho- 
noured, for more than twenty 
vears.’ 

“ 1] ought to remark, that the 
soldiery are by no, means satis- 
fied with these» indignities 
shewn to their late Chief, and 
the Officers; in whom they had 


werjiors, that he must quit the | the highest confidence,” 


i 
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